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MOTHERS-IN-LAW. 


Iw a recent discussion on the subject, it was suggested 
as an argument in favour of a man’s marrying his 
deceased wife's sister, that in such a case he would 
have but one mother-in-law. The general laugh 
which greeted this remark, proved how strong is 
the prejudice against that luckless relationship, upon 
which has been immemorially expended all the sarcasm 
of the keen-witted, all the pointless abuse of the dull. 

Dare any bold writer, taking the injured and 
unpopular side, venture a few words in defence of the 
mother-in-law ? 

Unfortunate individual! the very name presents 
her, in her received character, to the mental eye. 
A lady, stout, loud-voiced, domineering; or thin, 
snappish, small, but fierce; prone to worrying and 
lamenting. Either so overpoweringly genteel and 
grand, that ‘my son’s wife,’ poor little body, shrinks 
into a trembling nobody by her own fireside; or so 
vulgar, that ‘my daughter's ’usband’ finds it necessary 
politely to ignore her, as she does her h’s and her 
grammar. 

These two characters, slightly varied, constitute the 
prominent idea current of a mother-in-law. How it 
originated is difficult to account for; and why a lady, 
regarded as harmless enough until her children marry, 
should immediately after that event be at once elevated 
to such a painful pedestal of disagreeableness. 

Books, perhaps, may be a little to blame for this, 
as in the matter of step-mothers—of whom we may 
have somewhat to say anon—and surely that author 
is to blame, who, by inventing an unpleasant 
generalised portrait, brings under opprobrium a 
whole class. Thus Thackeray may have done more 
harm than he was aware of to many a young couple 
who find ‘the old people’ rather trying, as old folks 
will be, by his admirably painted, horrible, but 
happily exceptional character of Mrs Mackenzie. He 
does not reflect that his sweet little silly Josie, as 
well as the much injured wives among these indignant 
young couples, might in time have grown up to be 
themselves mothers-in-law. 

But that is quite another affair. Mrs Henry, 
weeping angry tears over her little Harry, because 
the feeding and nurturing of that charming child 
has been impertinently interfered with by Henry’s 
mother, never looks forward to a day when she her- 
self might naturally feel some anxiety over the 
bringing up of Harry’s eldest born. Mr Jones, 
beginning to fear that Mrs Jones's maternal parent 
haunts his house a good deal, and has far too strong 
an influence over dear Cecilia, never considers how 


highly indignant he should feel if Mrs Jones and 
himself were to be grudged hospitality by missy’s 
future spouse—little, laughing, fondling missy, whom 
he somehow cannot bear to think of parting with, at 
any time, to any husband whatsoever; nay, is con- 
scious that should the hour and the man ever arrive, 
papa’s first impulse towards the hapless young 
gentleman would be a strong desire to kick him down 
stairs, 

Thus, as the very foundation of a right judgment 
in this, as in most other questions, it is necessary to 
put one’s self mentally on the obnoxious side. 

Few will deny that the crisis in parenthood when 
its immediate duties are ceasing, and however sufli- 
cient its pleasures are to the elders, they are no 
longer so to the youngsters, already beginning to find 
the nest too small, to plume their wings, and desire 
to fly—must be a very trying time for all parents. 
Bitter exceedingly to the many whose wedlock has 
turned out less happy than it promised, and between 
whom the chief bond that remains is the children. 
Nor without its pain even to the most united couple, 
who, through all the full years of family cares and 
delights, have had resolution enough to anticipate 
the quiet empty years, when, all the young ones 
having gone away, they two must once more be con- 
tent solely with one another. Happy indeed that 
father and mother whose conjugal love has so kept 
its prior place that they are not afraid even of this 
—the peaceful, shadowy time before they both pass 
away into the deeper peace of eternity. 

Nevertheless, the first assumption of their new 
position is difficult. Young wives do not sufficiently 
consider how very hard it must be for a fond mother 
to lose, at once and for ever, her office as primary 
agent in her son’s welfare, if not his happiness; to 
give him over to a young lady, whom perhaps she 
has seen very little of, and that little is not too 
satisfactory. For young people in love will be selfish 
and foolish, and neglectful of old ties in favour of 
the new; and almost every young man, prior to his 
marriage, contrives, without meaning it, to wound 
his own relations in a thousand insignificant things, 
every one of which is reflected back upon his unlucky 
betrothed, producing an involuntary jealousy, a ten- 
aciousness about small slights, a cruel quick-sighted- 
ness over petty faults. All this is bitterly hard for 
the poor young stranger in the family ; unless, having 
strength and self-control enough to remember that 
‘a good son makes a good husband,’ she uses all her 
influence, even in courting-days, to keep him firm to 
his affection and duty. Also, her own claim being, 
although the higher and closer, the newer, the more 
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dearly she loves him, the more careful she will be, by 
no over-intrusion of rights sufficiently obvious, to jar 
against the rights or wound the feelings of others 
who love him—especially his mother, who has loved 
him all her life. 

Surely this fact alone ought to make any young 
woman, generously and faithfully attached to her 
husband, feel a peculiar tenderness towards the 
woman who bore him, nursed him, cherished him—if 
a woman in any way tolerable or worthy of love. 
Even if not, her disagreeablenesses ought to be viewed 
more leniently than those of other people. She must 
have had so much to bear with—as the younger 
generation will find out when the third generation 
arrives. Nay, the common cares and sufferings of 
mere maternity might well be sufficient, in another 
motlier’s eyes, to constitute an unalienable claim of 
respect, due from herself towards ‘ grandmamma.’ 

* But,’ says the incredulous reader, ‘this is a purely 
ideal view of the subject. Practically, what can you 
do with the old lady who comes worrying you in 
your domestic affairs, criticising your housekeeping, 
dictating to you about the management of your 
nursery, finally cutting you to the heart by hinting 
that you don’t take half care enough of “that poor 
dear fellow, who never looks so well as he did before 
he was married.”’ 

Yes, poor dear girl! it must be owned you have a 
good deal to bear on your side also. 

Daughters and sons-in-law being always expected 
to be perfect—the daughter or son by blood being of 
course naturally so in the parental eyes—causes of 
necessity a few painful disenchantments on the part 
of the mother-in-law. She forgets that she must take 
her share of the difficulties which are sure to arise, so 
long as human beings are a little less than angels, 
and earth is not a domestic paradise. She had best 
early reconcile herself to the truth—painful, yet just 
and natural—that she has no longer the first right to 
her child. When once a young pair are married, 
parents, as well as relatives and friends, must leave 
them to make the best of one another. They two 
are bound together indissolubly, and no interference 
of a third party can ever mend what is irremediable ; 
while even in things remediable, any strong external 
influence is quite as likely to do harm as good. 

A wife, be she ever so young, ignorant, or foolish, 
must be sole mistress in her husband’s house, and not 
even her own parents or his have any business to 
interfere with her, more than by an occasional Opinion, 
or a bit of affectionate counsel, which is often better 
not given till asked for. 

And in the strangeness, the frequent solitude, the 
countless difficulties of newly married life, no doubt 
this advice would be eagerly sought for, had it not 
been overmuch intruded at first. A girl, taken out 
of her large, merry family, to spend long, lonely days 
in an unfamiliar house, be it ever so dear; or entering, 
inexperienced, upon all sorts of family cares, would 
frequently be thankful to her very heart for the 
wisdom and kindness of a new mother, if only the 
mother had early taken pains to win that confidence 
which, to be given, requires winning. For neither 
love nor trust comes by instinct; and in most of 
these connections by marriage, where the very fact 


desired to like one another, obstinately inclines them 


c strangers being suddenly brought together, and 


the other way—this love and trust, if long in coming, 
frequently never comes at all. Very civil may be 
the outward relations of the parties, but heart- warmth 
is not there. It is always ‘my husband's family’— 
not ‘my family ;’ my ‘daughter’s husband,’ or ‘my 
son’s wife’—never ‘my son’ and ‘my daughter.’ The 
loving patriarchal union, which both sides, elder and 
younger, ought at least to strive to attain, becomes 
first doubtful, then hopeless, then impossible. 

One secret, original cause of this is, the faculty 
most people have of seeing their rights a great deal 
clearer than their duties. About these ‘rights’ there 
are always clouds rising; and one of the prominent 
causes of disunion is often that which ought to be the 
very bond of union—the grandchildren, 

Now, if a woman has a right on earth, it certainly 
is to the management of her own children. She 
would not be half a woman if in that matter she 
submitted to anybody’s advice or opinion contrary 
to her own; or if in all things concerning that 
undoubted possession, ‘my baby,’ she were not as 
fierce as a tigress, and as hard as a rock. One could 
forgive her any rebellion or indignation at unwarrant- 
able interference from her mother-in-law, or even her 
own mother. And with justice; for if she have any 
common sense at all, she may, with less experience, 
have as clear practical juigment as grandmamma, 
whose wisdom belongs to a past generation, and 
whose memory may not be quite accurate as to the 
times when she was young. Yet if the daughter-in- 
law has any right feeling, she will -always listen 
patiently, and be grateful and yielding to the utmost 
of her power. Nay, there will spring up a new 
sympathy between her and the old lady, to whom 
every new baby-face may bring back a whole tide 
of long-slumbering recollections—children grown up 
and gone away, children undutiful or estranged—or, 
lastly, little children’s graves. ‘The most irritable 
and trying of mothers-in-law is a sight venerable 
and touching, as she sits with ‘the baby’ across her 
knees, gossiping about ‘our children’ of forty years 


a 

eeput, king of rights, the wife has limits even 
to hers. Surely the ‘primal elder curse’ must rest 
upon the woman who voluntarily or thoughtlessly 
tries to sow division between her husband and his 
own flesh and blood—above all, between him and his 
mother. And putting aside the sin of it, what a poor, 
jealous coward must she be—how weak in her own 
love, how distrustful of his, who fears lest any influ- 
ence under heaven—least of all those holy, natural 
ties which are formed by heaven—should come 
between her and the man who has chosen her for his 
wife—his‘very other self; and whom, if lie be at all 
a good man, he never will think of comparing or 
making a rival with any other; because she is not 
another—she is himself. 

On the other hand, a man who, however low in 
station or personally distasteful may be his wife’s 
relations, tries to wean her from them, exacting for 
himself her sole and particular devotion, to the 
breaking of the secondary bonds, of which the higher 
bond ought to make both husband and wife only more 
tenacious and more tender—such a one is grievously 
to blame. People may laugh at, and sympathise with, 
the unfortunate victim of ‘Mother-in-law Spike; 
but he is certainly a more respectable personage than 
the ‘gentleman’ who, driving in his carriage with his 
wife and son, passes an old woman—the boy's grand- 
mother, crawling wearily along the hot dusty road — 
passes her without recognition. Or the other gentle- 
man—living respectably, even handsomely —whio takes 
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a deal of benevolent pains to solicit among his friends 
and acquaintance votes for admission to an alms- 
house for—thongh he does not exactly cali her so— 
‘my wife’s mother.’ 

It is a curious fact, subversive of the theories of 
novelists, that mothers-in-law of sons generally ‘get 
on’ with them far better than with their daughters-in- 
law. While it is no unfrequent thing to see instances 
of a man’s being kindly, even affectionately attached 
to his wife’s mother, and she to him—almost any of 
us could count on our fingers the cases we know 
where a daughter-in-law is really a daughter to her 
parents by marriage. e cause for this is the 
difference of sex: no man and woman in any relation 
of life, except the conjugal one, being ever thrown 
together so wholly and so intimately as to discover 
one another’s weak points in the manner women do. 
Consequently, one rarely hears of a lady being at 
daggers-drawing with her father-in-law. She is 
usually on the civilest, friendliest terms with him; 
and he often takes in her a pride and pleasure truly 
paternal. For truly, women who are charming to 
men are common enough: a far safer test of true 
beauty of character is it that a woman should be 
admired and loved by women. It would save half the 
family squabbles of a generation, if the young wives 
would bestow a modicum of the pains they once took 
to please their lovers, in trying to be attractive to 
their mothers-in-law. 

But the husband himself has often much to answer 
for. When with the blindness and selfish pride of 
possession natural to a man—and a man in love— 
he brings his new idol into his old home, and expects 
all the family to fall down and worship her, why, 
they naturally object to so doing. ‘They cannot be 
expected to see her with his eyes. They may 
think her a very nice girl, a very likeable girl, 
and if left alone would probably become extremely 
fond of her in time, in a rational way; but every 
instinctive obstinacy of human nature revolts from 
compelled adoration. Heaven forbid that a man 
should not love, honour, and cherish his own wife, 
and take her part against ali assaulters, if needful, be 
they of his own flesh and blood; but one of the 
greatest injuries a man can possibly do his wife is to 
be always exacting for her more love than she has 
had time to win—always shewing her forth as a 
picture of perfection, while common eyes see her only 
as an ordinary woman, blest with the virtues and 
faults which women can so quickly detect in one 
another. ‘The kindest, wisest, most dignified course 
for any young husband on bringing his wife home is 
to leave her there, trusting her to make her way, and 
take her own rightful position, by her own honourable 


A man has ordinarily little time or inclination to 
quarrel with his mother-in-law. The thousand little 
irritations constantly occurring between women who 
do not suit one another, yet are trying hard to keep 
on good terms for appearance’ or duty’s sake, are 
ridiculous trifles which he cannot understand at all. 
Better he should not. Better the wife should keep her 
little troubles to herself, and be thankful that on his 
side he is well disposed to be tolerant towards grand- 
mamma, Grandmamma, on her part, not unfrequently 
likes her son-in-law extremely, asks lis advice, is 
proud of lis success in life; and though thinking, 
of course, that he is not quite good enough for her 
darling child—as indeed the Angel Gabriel and the 
Admirable Crichton rolled into one scarcely would 
have been—still she has a very considerable amount 
of respect for him, and kindly feeling towards him. 

If she has not, and shews her want of it, she is the 
unkindest, most dangerous mother that any married 
woman can be afflicted with. If by word or insinua- 
tion she tries to divide those whom God has joined 


together, if she is so mad as to believe she shall 
benefit her daughter by degrading her daughter's 
husband—truly this mother-in-law, cherishing a dis- 
like upon unjust grounds, deserves any retribution 
that may reach her. Even for just cause, such an 
antipathy is a fatal thing. 

And here we come to one of the most painful 
phases of this subject, one of the sharpest agonies 
that woman’s nature can endure—that is, when a 
mother-in-law has to see her child, son or daughiter, 
unworthily mated, forced to wear out life, to die a 
slow daily death, in the despair of that greatest curse 
upon earth, an ill-assorted marriage. 

One can conceive, in such a case, the motherly 
heart being stung into direst hatred for the cause of 
such misery—nay, bursting at times into the rage of 
a wild beast compelled to witness the torture of its 
young. ‘This mother-passion, as helpless as hopeless, 
must be, of its kind, distinct from any other human 
wretchedness; and under its goading almost any 
outbreak of indignation or abhorrence would be com- 
prehensible—nay, pardonable. To have to sit still, 
and see a heartless woman tormenting the life out of 
one’s own beloved son, for whom nothing was too 
noble and precious; or a brutal husband breaking 
the heart of a tender daughter, to whom, ere her 
marriage, no living creature ever said a harsh or 
unkind word—this must be terrible indeed to bear. 
And yet it has to be borne, again and again. God 
comfort these unhappy mothers-in-law! Their suf- 
ferings are sharp enough to make amends for the 
wickedness of a hundred Mrs Mackenzies. 

Yet until the last limit, the only safe course for 
them is to endure, and help their children to endure. 
Cases do arise, and a wise legislature has lately 
provided for them, when righteousness itself demands 
the dissolution of an unrighteous marriage; when a 
man is justified before heaven and earth in putting 
away his wife; and the counsel, ‘Let not the wife 
depart from her husband,’ is rendered nugatory by 
circumstances which entail sacrifices greater than 
any woman has a right to make, even to her husband. 
Every one must have known such instances, where 
the law of divorce becomes as sacred and necessary 
as that of marriage. But such melancholy unions 
are, thank God, the exception, not the rule, in this 
our land, and form no justification for the machina- 
tions of bad mothers-in-law. ‘Therefore let them, in all 
minor troubles, practise patience, courage, hope. If, 
according to the apostle, who wrote on the subject 
with that wide calm observation which sometimes 
seizes on a truth more clearly than does one-sided 
experience—the unbelieving husband may be con- 
verted by the believing wife, and vice versd, who 
knows but that a harsh husband, a neglectful wife, 
may sometimes be won over to better things, by the 
quiet dignity, the forbearance, the unceasing loving- 
kindness, of a good, generous mother-in-law ? 

Let us take her in one last phase in her long life—it 
must have been a sufficiently long one—and these few 
words concerning her are ended. 

There arrives ofttimes a season when the sharpest, 
most intolerable mother-in-law becomes harmless; 
when a chair by the fireside, or a bed-ridden station 
in some far-away room, constitutes the sole dominion 
from which she can exercise even the show of rule or 
interference. ‘Thence, the only change probable or 
desirable will be to a narrower pillow, where the 
gray head is laid down in peace, and all the acerbities, 
infirmities, or fatuities of old age are buried tenderly 
out of sight, under the green turf that covers ‘dear 
grandmamma.’ 

Then, and afterwards, blessed are those sons and 
daughters, by blood or marriage, who, during her 
lifetime, so acted towards her that her death lays 
upon them no burden of bitter remembrance. And 
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blessed is she who, living, lived so that her memory 
is hallowed by all her children alike, and who is 
remembered by them only as ‘ mother ’—never, even 
in name, as ‘ mother-in-law.’ 


A TREE OF LIBERTY. 


Gorses is a dull town in the north of France, 
about seven miles from Calais; and needs much 
to enliven it. It was on a Sunday afternoon, in 
December 1848, that I ran into a small apartment, 
shouting out: ‘Tom! my lad, let us off to Ardres. 
Come along. The elections are on to-day, I hear, and 
all goes in favour of Napoleon. Vive la République!’ 

France in 1848! What pleasing recollections, 
what happy thoughts crowd upon me whenever I 
revert to the days I passed in La Belle France 
throughout that memorable year. Happy, I say, for 
I was a Briton, though a young one—left without 
control for the first time in my life, with a moderate 
amount of pocket-money, and a good deal of assur- 
ance. I was about eighteen years of age—had blue 
eyes and a fair complexion; and having, from a lad, 
imbibed a certain taste for raw beef and porridge, 
was pretty muscular, and exceedingly fond of fun. 
It will, therefore, be seen at once, when I say that a 
kind papa had sent me to France to learn the lan- 
guage in a short time, and nothing but the language, 
that he couldn't have sent me to a better place. 
Young as I was, however, I was almost involuntarily 
driven into politics. 

The Tom I addressed above, was an English youth 
of about my own age, but a great deal more bull- 
doggy, and a terrible cracker of cocoa-nuts, as he 
termed Frenchmen’s heads: a friend after my own 
heart. He was in Guines to learn to parlez-vous. 
Arcades ambo! With him all went jollily. Beef- 
steaks and home were well-nigh forgotten—never | 
repined after. Together we sung Scots wha hae, and | 

id England shall weather the Storm; and more than | 
once have we silenced the cabaret chant of Guerre 
aux Anglais with a broadside of Rule Britannia, or 
Tippitiwitchet. Where Tom went, I went; what I 
did, Tom did, and, entre nous, for a long time very 
little progress was made in French, 

Tom was delighted with my proposition, and 
it was agreed that we should call fur old B——, to 
accompany us. Off we started, and upon crossing 
the Place, came as usual upon Henri, moustache, 
long sword, cornered hat, and all complete. He 
shewed his dirty teeth as usual—for he had vowed 
vengeance on us—like a vicious horse, such as not 
even a Rarey could tame. Henri was the com- 
missary’s head man, and an inveterate and undis- 
guised hater of all and everything English, the 
folks of which nation he was continually looking 
up, and making them understand the true nature 
of a procés-verbal. His red moustache was so gum- 
med and twisted, that it stuck out at right angles 
with his small turned-up nose, a distance of three 
inches on either side. He got up this forky append- | 
age, he said, to keep in awe all mauvais sujets. 
A ‘ha, ha, ha!’ from Tom as he passed, annoyed 
him; and he twirled one end of his facial cross-bar, 
and looked from under his shaggy eyebrows, as 
much as to say: ‘I’ll nail you yet, my chicks.’ 

We found old B—— indulging in a cigar, and 
sipping strong coffee and cognac. ‘Will you go 
Baron?’ ‘Ve! ve! Quite & votre service.’ 

Who was old B——? Now, I cannot tell you, nor 
could any one I ever met tell me. He couldn’t, or 
wouldn't, tell himself. This is all I know: he wasa 
pompous, jolly, crafty, good-tempered, very poor 
professor of ten languages, but teaching only one— 
his own—German, which I was told he couldn't 


spell. He was, however, a baron; he would always 


stick to that. It is very desirable I should dwell 
somewhat on the merits and demerits of old B——. 
My narrative requires it. Old B—— demands it. 

He was a podgy, short-legged man, of about five- 
and-fifty, who got himself up for thirty or five-and- 
thirty, on Sundays and gala-days. He wore a wig, a 
broad-brimmed white hat, and a snuffy moustache; was 
very upright, and had all the appearance of a live 
baron, especially when supported by his gold eye-glass 
and immense diamond brooch, his tightly strapped 
blue inexpressibles of chess-board pattern, his small 
pointed-toed patent boots, and well-fitting swallow- 
tailed dress-coat of a greenish hue. 

His appearance was certainly distingué; but the 
most curious thing was, no one ever remembered 
the baron to have been dressed differently. This 
had been his gala-dress from time immemorial— 
when in prosperous times he lost his thousands at 
rouge et noir in Paris; the garments, perhaps, he con- 
desceniled to wear when he dined téte-i-téte with the 
President of the United States, and those in which 
the Patagonians, or some other onians of South 
America, desired to crown him their king. His coat, 
like himself, never grew threadbare, nor his yarns 
either. He had captivated an English countess, and 
often related, to our immense satisfaction, how in 
consequence he was forced to fly from England; 
he had drunk tea in China, and flirted with the 
maidens of Otaheite; in short, he was the wonder 
and delight of all who met him, and he did look a 
real baron, although his brilliants were paste, and 
he had been a valet. This singular old person, 
strange as it may appear, nearly brought me to 
the hulks. This was the way it happened. 

Rapidly did we leave Guines, passing the English 
ironworks to our left, ascending the hill, flanked by 
its double row of trees, until we stood on memorable 
ground. We crossed the Field of the Cloth of Gold.. 
I ventured to bring old B—— out on the subject, but 
the professor evaded my general question, and quietly 
answered that he didn’t see anything about the scene 
that it should be christened by so fine a name. ‘The 
baron seemed colder than usual. ‘Tom tried politics, 
but it was of no use; I had to come back to the old 
subjects. Les jolis bleus yeux! Vive la bagatelle! 
The right chord was struck; the baron yarned and 
yarned away, and kept us in a roar, and on we went, 
determined to be jolly for that evening. 

An hour’s walk brought us within view of the 
ancient—once strongly fortified—pretty little town of 
Ardres, where many a battle had been fought, to be 
fought over and over again; and where we English 
made our last stand in France—to be eventually 
kicked out altogether. Now, a six-pounder would 
bring the whole place down. Yet there is the fosse, 
the portcullis, and long arched gateway with its 
ponderous doors and rusty irons: the fosse is dry, 
the walls are crumbling—ail is decay. 

There resides here one remarkable Englishman— 
remarkable, because he ought to have been hanged 
fifty years ago, and is himself of the same opinion. 
He is a wiry little man, upwards of a century old, 
and receives a pension from the French government 
for having sold Nelson in the Mediterranean. He 
was intrusted, it appears, with some important 
dispatches and other documents from Nelson, which 
he ran off with, and delivered into Bonaparte’s hands, 
Exiled, a handsome pension ever since has been his 
reward. He was wont to allude strangely to the 
plunder of Malta. I once asked him how he fet, 
when he heard afterwards of the affair in Aboukir 
Bay. ‘Tears started to his gray eyes, and a blush 
passed over his weather-beaten face. He invariably 
spoke well of old Albion, and I fancy there was 
a great longing within him to visit once again his 
native land. ‘This old traitor lives at Ardres. 
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Through the famous long archway, we entered the 
town, and found all bustle and excitement. Flags 
were flying and drums tattooing. Some were dis- 
cussing, under the influence of long pipes and 
shrugged-up shoulders, the glories of La Belle France; 
while others marched in a row, bawling out the 
Marseillaise. Cries of ‘Vive Napoleon’ resounded 
from the old ramparts. The town was full, gay, 
and happy. 

‘Suppose we scek Monsieur H——,’ I said; ‘we 
ean then have a four game at billiards. He must 
have put up near at hand,’ 

*A la bonne heure,’ rejoined the baron; ‘I vill go 
hunt him out myself. I know vell he vill come.’ 
Pointing to a particular house, he marched off in 
his usual dashing style, saying as he left us: ‘You 
vill enter la, and vait for us. Au revoir!’ » 

Through clouds of tobacco-smoke, innumerable 
dominoes and cards, and all kinds of noises and 
smells, we entered the café. ‘The rapid clack of 
the billiard-balls was to be heard amid the incessant 
jingling of glasses and the clattering hubbub which 
Frenchmen alone can make. But now they had 
assembled to uphold the glorious privilege of whole- 
sale liberty and universal suffrage. How, then, could 
there be less excitement? Ifa sinister-looking fellow 
had followed us from the time we first came into the 
town, and continued to track old B——’s steps from 
café to caf! in his search for H——, what of it? The 
baron was always an attraction. Monsieur H—— could 
not be found. ‘N’importe! I vill take you a game,’ 
said the baron, examining acue. ‘It is a good table. 
Allons!’ We continued to play upwards of an hour. 
I made some excellent canons; but the baron was, 
beyond doubt, the great gun of the room. ‘Tired of 
play, we sat down at a small side-table over our 
cigars and grog, and placidly examined the motley 
groups around us. This was enjoyment. Vive la 
France. 

More than another hour had flown by when we 
thought of returning; but lo! what meant that 
eager gaze of the outdoor population? There was no 
necessity to think even, for a fellow in a blouse came 
quickly up and told us we were discovered, and must 
be off. Qu’est ce que c'est? Ha! we were detected 
and foiled. We were politicals—spies direct from 
Paris to tamper with the voters. Oui, il n’y connait 
personne. Ils viennent de Paris—oui. 

The fact was—however incredible it may appear— 
the good people of Ardres had really and positively 
been led away, by the baron’s distinguished manners 
and appearance, to imagjne that we had come to 
their town to interfere with the voting. 

Half-a-dozen fellows, armed with stout sticks, were 
deputed to shew us the way out, and give us a sound 
drubbing into the bargain. 

Upon leaving the café, we were roughly collared. 
Here Tom floored his man; the baron remonstrated 
and the brooch sparkled: but it was of no avail: 
we were spies, and off we should pack. 

They dragged us through the town, and with kicks 
and cuffs sent us flying homeward under a heavy 
volley of stones from all the gamins of the place. 

O Liberty! Liberty! ‘It’s your absurdly dégagé 
manner that’s done it all, baron,’ I cried. ‘But what 
shall we do?’ again I shrieked, for I was in a towering 
passion, ‘Fight? Nonsense. Pocket the affront? 
No—I will have revenge!’ 

‘Revenge!’ echoed Tom. ‘I will punch the first 
Frenchman’s head I come across; but, I say, that was 
a good un on Crapaud’s figure-head. My knuckle’s 
cut.’ 

‘Parbleu, my pack is cut too. Diable, ve vill go 
to the préfet. Oh, my coat is ruined—my hat is 
smashed.’ Thus lamented old B—— 

In quite a different spirit from that in which we 


had set out, we trudged homeward: I plotting ven- 
geance—but what I didn’t know; Tom intending to 
fight the first opportunity. ‘The baron did nothing 
but eye his ruined coat and battered-in chapeau. 

Upon entering Guines, old B—— parted hurriedly 
from us. Tom and I continued our way very deject- 
edly, and were crossing the Place, when, lo! vengeance 
was in my grasp; all, all was clear as noonday—we 
could shock the whole nation in its nicest point. My 
mind was relieved. 

‘Tom,’ said I, with startling earnestness, looking 
him straight in the face, and clapping one hand on his 
shoulder, while with the other I pointed in the 
direction of the Hétel de Ville—‘ Tom, we will cut 
down that tree of humbug,’ 

‘ Bravo, bravissimo!’ shouted Tom. 

‘Hush!’ I resumed. ‘Come to my apartment to- 
morrow, and we will concoct our plans.’ 

*That tree is doomed. Bon soir.’ 

We met next evening, and, for the benefit of future 
historians, and guidance of all would-be plotters, I 
will explain how we purposed to carry out our 
desperate resolves. 

*{ have,’ I began, ‘thought over the whole matter, 
and see no great obstacle to the attainment of our 
wishes, provided we can overcome the first that 
presents itself. We must get a saw, and that so 
cleverly, that not a soul must even dream of such a 
thing. How is it to be done? Now, look ye here, 
Tom,’ I continued: ‘you know little W—— at the 
ironworks better than I; call upon him to-morrow— 
keep your eyes open for the tool-house—you will fall 
over abundance of saws there—unoliserved, clap one 
up your back, button your coat, bid littlke W—— 
adieu, and hasten here to me.’ 

‘Very pretty; to be nailed stealing a saw; no, no! 
hit upon something better than that.’ 

‘Tom,’ I answered quickly, ‘I have pondered over 
the affair all night and to-day, and this is the only 
feasible plan I see; besides, if you are detected, it 
was a wager, you understand, and we must let our 
project fall to the ground.’ 

‘Fall, yes; the tree must fall: all right—I’ll get 
the saw.’ 

‘Tom, you ’re a brick.’ 

Here, cigar in mouth, he threw himself into a chair, 
cocked his legs on the mantel-piece, and folded his 
arms, while I proceeded. 

‘The saw obtained, we must choose a dark night, 
and issue out of the house, about two o'clock, by the 
front-parlour window; for, by that time, we shall 
probably find Henri asleep.’ 

‘Well,’ rejoined my companion, ‘s’pose t ’other— 
s’pose Henri finds us awake ?—his carbine is loaded.’ 

* What, the white feather, Tom ?’ 

‘O dear, no; I should think not—go ahead: we 
shall only be shot down by Redspikes, or have a little 
quiet recreation for five or ten years in the hulks— 
capital opportunity to arrive at a thorough knowledge 
of the idioms of the language. I never shall speak 
French if I don’t do something—so down with the 
humbugging tree, and the sooner the better.’ 

We settled upon the following Friday. 

The inhabitants of Guines were justly proud of their 
emblem, as three attempts had been made, and had 
failed, to transplant a suitable poplar to its consecrated 
space on the Place, just before the Hotel de Ville, 
before they possessed the ‘largest and finest Tree of 
Liberty in the whole of France.’ ‘They dug about it 
and dunged it, placed a pretty tricolored painted 
wooden railing round its enclosure, and bid Henri 
guard it with his most zealous care, ay, with his life. 

By Friday, it was known that Napoleon had gained 
the presidentship. Guines was said to have favoured 
Cavaignac. 


‘Tom, all right. Come along, are you ready? It 
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rains in torrents, and the wind is awfully high—so 
much the better? Yes—shut your door. Hush! 
hark! ‘Tread gently down this corridor—mind that 
step: c'est le premier pas qui carte!’ 

I had brought Tom to my room, as arranged. As 
the clock struck two, we buttoned up our old coats to 
the neck, fastened thick towels round our heads, tied 
on our slippers, and glided softly down a short flight 
of stairs into the parlour, where the window was 
soon opened, and the green blinds outside thrown 
back. 

With palpitating hearts, we looked out upon the 
darkness. What a night! The rain fell, and the 
wind howled fiercely through the deserted streets. 
The prospect was anything but inviting, and [ must 
own I began to feel my courage oozing away like that 
of Bob Acres’s, when ‘Tom very cleverly dropped into 
the street below, and called on me to follow. In the 
open air my pluck revived, and we had taken only a 
few steps forward, when— bang, bang. 

‘What on earth is that row? It will rouse the 
whole place. It’s only a loose half of the blind flapping 
against the wall. Quick, on to my back; you must 
close and tie it. Leave the window open.’ 

Again we stealthily glided away along the most 
secluded thoroughfares, now and then stopping to 
listen for an unwelcome footstep; but nothing was 
to be heard save the roaring wind and pelting rain. 
We reached the Place unmolested, and strained our 
eyes towards the Hotel de Ville. We gained the 
door; another pause ; good—Redspikes was asleep. 

*To work.’ 

A few hasty strides brought us to the object of 
our vengeance. ‘The saw is drawn, Tom’s arm is 
stretched. 

* Diable!’ he whispered, ‘I can’t reach the tree. 
We are done—these cursed rails. Shall we get over ?* 

*No, escape were then impossible. By Liberty, we 
won't be done,’ said I, placing my shoulder firmly 
against the fence-work. ‘Now for your weight, ‘Tom.’ 
One, two, three. Ugh—crack went the wood-work ; 
and in another minute we were in the enclosure, and 
hard at work. 

Sawing to windward, we had wellnigh brought the 
monster low, when we heard footsteps approaching; and 
we had to lie down flat by the side of our victim till 
the unconscious individual had passed away, Soaked 
to the skin, we rose and resumed our task, and soon 
had the satisfaction to find the tree give. Another 
vigorous essay, and it cracked; then placing a round 
stone in the incision made by the saw, which opened 
wider and wider with every succeeding gust of wind, 
we prepared to leave the spot. 

*Do you think she’ll go?’ said Tom. 

‘Depend on it, she’ll go now with the first heavy 
squall; she’ll go, but we'll wait the issue yonder at 
the corner. Sharp's the word. By Jove, she’s off!’ 

I had barely uttered these words, when the pon- 
derous tree fell with a roar, smashing through the 
fence-work that surrounded it. ‘The noise was a 
fearful one to be heard in the middle of such a night. 
We had scarcely reached a sheltering position, a 
few yards off, when up flew a dozen windows, and 
out flew Henri, carbine in hand. 

*Qui va la?’ No reply. 

He stood still a moment, then dropped his head as 
in the act of listening. We suffered an agonising 
suspense. Just then a door slammed violently in the 
opposite direction to where we lay ensconced, and 
off we bounded. We had escaped. It was the work 
of a few minutes only to regain the parlour, fasten 
up the blinds and window, and creep quietly into bed. 

Next morning, the town was in an_ uproar. 
Telegraphs were at work—sv was poor Henri. 
Louis Nap. was furious—so was poor Henri. ‘The 
authorities had the imp htless 


whole month, by quartering a dozen blood-thirsty 
gendarmes in acourt-yard right facing our salle a 
manger. But, however, in spite of awful moustache 
and Napoleonic messages; in spite of the tales of 
Cherie, the maid, who archly hinted at dirty marks 
on the window-sill; in spite of the model they got 
made from the foot-prints found in the enclosure; 
in spite of more than one hundred examinations 
before the préfet—all they proved was, that Henri 
had been fast asleep, and the saw ‘used by an 
experienced hand.’ 


THE NORTHUMBERLAND HOUSEHOLD BOOK ; 
OR, HOUSEKEEPING THREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
PART II.-—CONCLUSION. 

Havine catalogued the eatables of three hundred 
years ago, we now turn to the wines; the yearly 
order for which we find to be ‘10 tons, 2 hogsheads 
of Gascoigne wyne—namely, 3 tons of red wyne, 
5 tons of clarett, and 2 tons, 2 hogsheads, of whyte 
wyne,’ at L.4, 13s. 4d. the tun. The earl seems to 
have retained the tastes of his Norman ancestors 
for the fair wines of France; but we would fain have 
known whether generous port, then so little popular 
with the English, was ever admitted to his board, 
or whether sherry, immortalised by Shakspeare some 
half-century later under its other name of sack, had 
yet found its way into the cellars of Wresil; but 
on these points the Household Book is silent, nor is 
there mention made of any kind of spirits. Beer was 
the principal beverage of the household, and to 
discover the cheapest method of manufacturing it, 
seems to have cost the earl and his council some 
anxious days, if not sleepless nights, for we find the 
most minute calculations entered into on the subject. 

We are able to collect from these pages the names 
of a large variety of birds, which, though now lightly 
esteemed, were, in those days, introduced as luxuries 
at the tables of the great; thus, it is thought good 
that sea-gulls be had for my lord’s mess, and none 
other, if they be in season. Wypes (or lapwings), 
stints, redshanks, bitterns, curlews, with many more 
equally strange, or equally distasteful to us as articles 
ot food, are mentioned with similar restrictions, and 
seem to have been placed side by side with partridges, 
pheasants, snipes, and wood-cocks; even larks are set 
down as a delicacy not to be unreservedly enjoyed. 
Swans and peacocks were in high favour, and a 
warrant, drawn up as formally as if it related to the 
conveyance of all the estates of all the Percies, 
authorises the bailiff of his lordship’s manor of 
Leckingfield, to ‘deliver to my well-beloved servants, 
Richard Gowge, comtroller of my household, and 
Gilbert Weddell, clarke of my kechinge, against the 
feaste of Christmas next coming, 20 cygnets,’ &c. 

We find in this list no mention of turkeys; but had 
it been drawn up a few years later, they would prob- 
ably have held a prominent place, for Baker in his 
Chronicles says of the fifteenth year of this reign: 
‘It happened that many things were now newly 
brought into England, whereupon this rhyme was 
made : 

* Turkies, carps, hops, piccare!l, and beere, 
Came into England all in one yere,’ 
The Household Book, however, clearly proves this to 
be incorrect, so far as the articles of hops and beer 
were concerned. 


impertinence—to interfere with my appetite for a 
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Let us now take a momentary glance at the earl’s 
breakfast-table, choosing for our visit a season when 
all good Catholics are supposed to eschew a too great 
attention to creature comforts ; and, first, we miss the 
now almost indispensable luxuries of tea and coffee, 
for which, to modern tastes, the ‘quart of beyre and 
the quart of wyne’ are but rude substitutes; but 
there is the goodly loaf of trencher (brown) bread, 
the two manchets, made of delicate wheaten flour, 
*the dysh of butter, and the pece of salt-fish, or dysh 
of buttered eggs,’ the latter to be replaced on flesh- 
days by half a chine of mutton or a chine of beef 
boiled: no great stint after all! 

My lord and lady's fast-day dinner consisted of 
several varieties of fish, such as ‘turbot elyced or 
baked, a dysh of flounders, a dysh of fricd smelts, 
with salmon, sprotts, and salt-fish, five manchetts, a 
pottell of beyre, and a pottell of wyne;’ to this was 
added fur them that had the ‘revercion’—that is to 
gay, those who waited and took the leavings—‘ three 
lofes of bred, and three pottells of beyre.’ 

It will be remarked that there is here no mention 
of vegetables: potatoes, peas and beans, were then 
unknown in England; but that others were at least 
occasionally introduced, may be gathered from a sub- 
sequent order, that ‘from heretoforth there be no 
herbes bought, seeing that the cooks may have them 
anewe in my lord’s garden;’ and in the list of the 
servants we find a ‘gardener for setting of herbes, 
cheppinge of knots, and sweepynge the garden cleane.’ 

Similar minute directions are given for the 
*orderynge’ of the boards of my lord's children and 
those of his various dependents; and we observe a 
gradual decrease in the scale of luxury as we 
approach the lower offices, the ‘dyshe of fresh fish, 
and the dyshe of cod or lynge, with butter, bread, 
and beyre,’ dealt out to the head servants, being 
exchanged in the latter case for a ‘pece of salt-fish’ 
only. 

We have no bill of fare of any of the ‘ principal 
feasts ;’ but, from the variety of choice viands laid in 
for them, they seem to have been conducted on the 
most liberal and magnificent scale; indeed, no one 
who studies this Household Book can for a moment 
doubt that boundless hospitality reigned throughout 
the princely establishment of the Percy; but it is as 
a domestic economist we are now chiefly consider- 
ing him; and of his pre-eminence in that character, 
almost every page furnishes many, and sometimes 
amusing examples: thus, we find him on one occasion, 
always of course with the help of ‘his council,’ taking 
a review of the operations of the past year, and 
gravely noting down such defects as the following, 
‘in order that the provision thereof be amendit 
yerely from henceforth :’ ‘That there be no white 
salt occupied in my lord’s hous, without it be for the 
pantre, or for castynge upon meat or for seasonynge 
of meat; that, whereas mustarde hath been bought 
of the sauce-maker aforetime, that now it be made 
within my lord’s hous, and that one be provided to 
be groom of the squellery that can make it; that 
there be no lambes bought when they be at the 
darrest, without it be for my lord’s boorde, the cham- 
berlayns meas, and the stewardes meas; and that 
whereis earthyn pots be bowghte, that ledder pots 
be bowghte for them for servynge for lyveries and 
meales in my lord’s hous.’ 


These are a few of many equally important matters 
that engaged the attention of one who, in early life, 
had directed the movements of an army, and who had 
yet to stand side by side with his royal master on 
the memorable ‘ Field of the Cloth of Gold.’ 

In looking through these pages, we catch an occa- 
sional glimpse of some of the sports and diversions of 
the era to which they refer. 

Shooting with the long-bow, once so much practised 
by the English both as a means of defence and a 
favourite exercise, seems about this time to have 
fallen into some disrepute; for, during the reign of 
Henry VIII., acts of parliament were passed, render- 
ing it compulsory for every man under sixty, except 
spiritual men and justices, to have a bow and arrows 
constantly in his house, and also that every servant 
should possess a bow and four arrows, master pro- 
viding the same, and stopping the purchase-money 
out of his wages. In spite, however, of these 
stringent laws, we find good old Latimer constrained 
a few years later to lift up his powerful voice in 
behalf of an act which he designates as ‘God’s instru- 
ment, whereby He hath given us many victories 
against our enemies,’ and which, he moreover adds, 
is ‘a wholesome kind of exercise, and much com- 
mended in physic.’ But that the use of the long-bow, 
however unfashionable elsewhere, was still practised at 
Wresil, is evident from the sum ‘ payde yerely to my 
lord’s bowyer for seyinge and dressynge all his lord- 
ship’s bowes in the yoman of the bowes keeping from 
tyme to tyme, and also to the flecher for seyinge to 
all the shaif arrowes and all others—he to fynde,’ it is 
added with characteristic precision, ‘ all feders, waxe, 
glewe, and silke.’ 

Christmas in the olden time was, as is well known, 
a season of almost unbounded mirth and hilarity: in 
the houses of the great especially, Folly, with his cap 
and bell, seemed for the moment to reign paramount ; 
and we are not therefore surprised to find a rewarde, 
as it is here styled, given yearly to ‘an Abbot of 
Misrewle ;’ this being doubtless, as the editor suggests, 
the same respectable personage who, after the Refor- 
mation, when the word abbot had acquired an ill 
sound, reappeared as the ‘ Lord of Misrule,’ to preside 
over the Christmas gambols in the houses of our chief 
nobility. A master of the revels was also appointed 
for ‘overseeing and orderynge the plays, interludes, 
and dressynges that is played before my lord on the 
twelfth day after Christmas.’ 

The drama seems to have been the favourite amuse- 
ment; and Scriptural subjects, not excepting those 
even which involve the deepest and most awful 
mysteries of the Christian faith, were chosen as 
vehicles for the display of dramatic action or panto- 
mimic skill. The priests were not only the authors 
of these religious plays, but in most cases the actors 
also. We have already heard of my lord’s clerical 
almoner distinguishing himself as a playwright, and 
we now find others of the same holy calling ‘ playing 
a play at Shrovetide,’ and again ‘ playing the play of 
Resurrection upon Easter-day in the morning in my 
lord’s chapell.’ 

Minstrels of various degrees of merit, dependent 
apparently upon the rank of their masters—for an 
‘erls mynstrelle,’ we observe, was to receive more 
than a lord’s—are noted down amongst the regular 
recipients of his lordship’s bounty; in return for, 
or more probably in anticipation of which, some 
of their fraternity were always to be found playing 
at my lord’s chamber-door, and those of his family 
and guests, as soon as day dawned on New Year’s 
morning. 

In the administration of his charities, the Earl of 
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Northumberland proved himself a good Catholic, for 
he lavished what must then have been considerable 
sums in gifts to the church; and though we, whose 
lot has fallen on more enlightened times, may feel 
inclined to smile at the misappropriation of some of 
them, we must not forget at the same time to do 
justice to the liberality of the hand that knew how 
to scatter its wealth in so many and such diverse 
directions. 

The shrine of our Lady in the Whitefriars at Don- 
caster seems to have been particularly favoured by 
the earl, being mentioned here as his own foundation. 
Both it and the prior who presided over it enjoyed a 
large share of his patronage. But he also assisted in 
‘upholdynge the lytes of waxe which his lordship 
fyndeth burnynge yerely before our Lady of Walsing- 
ham, Sainte Margaret, in Lincolnshire, and the holy 
blood of Hailes’—this last being a pretended relic of 
the blood of our Saviour, brought from the Holy 
Land by the Earl of Cornwall in the reign of Henry 
IIL, and by him deposited in the monastery of Hailes 
in Gloucestershire. 

Several very ancient, and, as we suppose,now obsolete 
popish ceremonies are here alluded to, amongst others 
that of ‘creeping (to) the cross on Good Friday,’ 
which act of corporeal debasement the good earl and 
countess and their children diligently performed. 

On Maundy Thursday, the custom, still kept up by 
the sovereign, of relieving as many poor people as 
the benefactor is years old, was strictly observed in 
the castle of Wresil: gowns, shirts, wooden trenchers 
loaded with bread, ‘eshen cups’ filled with wine, 
leathern purses containing pence equal in number to 
the years attained by the donor, were freely dealt 
round. One of the items thus alluded to is curious: 

‘That my lord caus to be bowghte on Maundy 
Thursday 33 yards of brode violett clothe, for a 
gowne for his lordship to do service in, and to be 
furrede with blake lambe, which gowne my lord 
weareth all the tyme his lordship doeth service; and 
after he hath done his service, at his sayd Maundy, 
doth gyf to the poorest man that he fyndeth, as he 
thynketh among them all.’ 

On New Year’s-day, there was a general interchange 
of gifts between the various members and inmates of 
the family; and rewards were dealt out to those of 
the domestics who were so fortunate as to be chosen 
to convey them; but the exact amount to be given to 
each was carefully written down; nothing was to be 
left to caprice, nothing to impulse: 

‘My lord useth and accustometh to gyf yerely to the 
servant of my lady, his daughter, the little Lady 
Margaret aforesaid, now a staid matron, and the wite 
of the Lord Clifford, if she be on New-year’s Day 
with his lordship, and send him a New-year's gyft, 
63. 8d.’ 


The removal from place to place of a household such 
as that we have been describing must have been, under 
any circumstances, rather a serious affair; and con- 
sidering that it was customary to remove a large 
portion, if not the whole, of the household furniture, 
we almost wonder that it could ever have been 
attempted more than once or twice in a lifetime. 
The usual mode of travelling for gentlemen was on 
horseback ; while the ladies either rude on a pillion 
beliind them, or singly on their own palfreys, which 
they exchanged, when fatigued, or in bad weather, for 
a covered litter. We find, however, several kinds of 
carriages mentioned, such as horse-litters, chairs, 
close ‘carres,’ chariots, and carts; but some of these 
bore small resemblance to the vehicles so named in 
the present day ; the chariot, for instance, must have 
been a sort of wagon, as is evident from the load 
assigned to it in the general order for the removal of 
the family, and also from seven ‘ great trotting horses’ 
being appointed to draw it, and a chariotman, on a 


smaller nag, to ride beside them. More than two 
horses had never yet been used for carriages, com- 
monly so called; and it was reserved for the proud 
and luxurious George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
some fifty years later, to astonish the worthy citizens 
of London, by appearing in the streets in a coach 
drawn by six horses. 

Still, whatever form it might assume, the chariot 
took precedence of all the other conveyances em- 
ployed, and seems on these occasions to have been 
put to an unaccustomed use, for certain officers were 
charged ‘yerely, before the remewval of my iord at 
Michaelmas, to see all the vestry stuf, and the ward- 
robe stuf, carried by my lord’s own chariot to the 
place appointed; becaus my lord shall be put to no 
further charge of carridges than needeth, seeynge that 
the carridge, with my lord’s own chariot, may save 
the same, and the stuf begone at least a fortnight 
before his remewval.’ 

If his lordship travelled unaccompanied by his 
family, six horses were required for himself and suite, 
as thus: ‘ A nagge for him to ryde upon; a second, to 
be led for him to change; a third, for the groom of 
the robes to ride afore with his maile; two others, for 
clothes-sacks, containing his lordship’s bedde and 
body apparail ; and, lastly, one for the groom of the 
livery to ride afore, with the shavinge basin and 
ewer.’ 

All hail to the days of railways, and carpet-bags 
of diminished state, but added comfort, when an 
overland journey to India occasions less trouble, and 
occupies not much more time than was once expended 
in a transit between London and York. Well, though, 
might the ex-coachman of a nobleman, transformed into 
his lodgekeeper, remark lately to a friend of ours, while 
deploring the loss of that golden harvest which had 
often deposited a sovereign in his pocket in return 
for washing a visitor's carriage: ‘ Why, bless you, sir, 
now-a-days the first lord in the land may walk in at 
that gate, with his bag and wrapper under his arm, 
and nobody know that he is a lord.” And what 
matter, say we: 


The rank is but the guinea’s stamp ; 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 


It must now suffice that we give a few more extracts, 
taken almost at random, further to illustrate the 
prudence and foresight by which the framers of this 
curious book were characterised, and first— 

‘It is ordayned that whoever stands charged with 
the expenses and keepynge of my lord’s hous for the 
yere, shall at all such tymes as my lord doth excede 
in the fayre of his hous the ordinary service accus- 
tomed as appointed in his book of orders, as well at 
all feasts as in tymes that strangers cum, brynge my 
lord a bill of the names of such (articles) of flesh or 
fish which is expended above the ordinary fayre, and 
in what service it is expendit, that his lordship may 
dayly see at such tymes as strangers be with him, 
wherein he doth exceed the fayre ordinary of his hous. 

‘Item, that the clarkes of the kechinge shall after 
they make any bargaine for any manner of provision 
for keepynge of my lord’s hous, that they make him 
privy thereto, afore the bargayne be concluded, to the 
intent that they may know whether his lordship agree 
to the said price or not. 

‘Item, that the clarke of the brevements (or regis- 
trar), by the advice of the comtrouller and head 
clarke of the kechinge, caus the catorer to go abroad 
in the country weekly for bying of stuf in euch 
places as is thought it shall be best cheap; and to by 
it seldomest where my lord liveth, except it may be 
had as good cheap there as elsewhere. 

‘Item, it is thought good that all manner of wyld- 
fowl be bought at the first hand, and a catorer to 


be appoifited for the same, for it is thought that the 
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poultrers of Hemmingburgh and Clef hath taken great 
advantage of my lord yerely, of sellynge of cuneys 
and wyldfowl,’ 

But the Lord of Northumberland was not easily 
imposed upon, and we should think there was mar- 
vellously little danger of the evil befalling him which 
he thus guards against. 

‘That the clarke of the kechinge see that the service 
appointed in the booke of directions for the expenses 
of my lord’s hous be observed and kept without 
imbridgement, to be examined every day what lacks 
thereof, to the intent that the officers shall not per- 
luine it to their profit, if there be any, but that it 
remayne only to my lord’s profit.’ 

The Lord of Wresil was not, it would appear, the 
only nobleman who, after distinguishing himself at the 
court and in the field, retired to his country-house, 
there to relax his energies by paying a minute atten- 
tion to domestic affairs; for we find among the notes 
in the JZousehold Book, an article entitled ‘ Lord 
Fairfax’s orders for the servants of his household’ 
after the civil wars. And at the risk of trying the 
patience of our readers, we must give two or three 
extracts from it, for the edification of modern house- 
wives, no less than to shew the gradual progress of 
refinement as we approach nearer to our own times. 

After appointing the servants to assemble by seven 
of the clock in the morning in the hall, he requires 
the ‘clarke’ of the kitchen to direct the cooks what 
shall be for breakfast for the ladies in their chambers, 
and likewise for the gentlemen in the hall or parlour, 
which must be served by eight o'clock, and not after. 

Dinner was to be ready by eleven—quite an 
advance in civilisation this—and the great chamber 
being duly served, the steward and chaplain were to 
sit down in the hall, and call to them the gentlemen, 
if there were any unplaced above, and then the ser- 
vants of the strangers, as their masters be in degree ; 
and if any unworthy fellow do unmannerly sit himself 
down before his betters, they must take him up and 
place him lower! With a regard ‘to appearances 
scarcely to be surpassed by the most aspiring of 
modern parvenus, it is next provided that ‘the best 
fashioned and apparelled servants shall attend above 
the salt, the rest below;’ and they are, moreover, 
instructed, that if one have occasion to speak to 
another about the service at table, let him whisper, 
‘for noyse is uncivil; and if any servant go forth of 
the chamber for anything, let him make haste, and 
see that no more than two be absent. 

‘For prevention of errands, let all sauces be ready 
at the door, for even a mess of mustard will take a 
man’s attendance from the table; but, lest anything 
happen unexpectedly, let a boy stand within the 
chamber-door for errands. 

‘Let no man fill beyre or wyne but the cupboard- 
keeper, who must make choice of his glasses and 
cups for the company, and not fill them hand over 
head. We must also know which be for beyre, and 
which fur wyne, for it were a foul thing to mix the 
two together. 

‘Let him which doth order the table be the last 
man in the room to see that nothing be left behinde 
that should be taken away.’ And then his lordship 
thus concludes: ‘Many things I cannot remember, 
which I refer to your good care; otherwise I should 
seem to write a book hereof.’ 

And now we, too, must take our leave of this 
curious memento of days long gone by: we have 
culled only a few of its more prominent passages, 
in presenting which to the readers, we have pur- 
posely passed over many equally or even more 
curious; the correct signification of which, from 
the obscurity of the diction and the obsolete customs 
referred to, seems to be difficult to come at. If we 
should have succeeded in affording half an hour's 


amusement to those who may not have leisure or 
opportunity to examine it for themselves, the time 
we have devoted to the study of the Northumberland 
Household Book will not have been spent in vain. 


LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. 


Tutrty years ago, we remember Mr Cyrus Redding 
as a youngish man, of gentlemanly appearance and 
address, fond of society, and qualified by his manners 
and conversation to take a prominent part init. ‘This, 
together with his literary tastes and capabilities, is 
sufficient to account for the contents of the book 
before us; by which we find that the author, in his 
progress through life, mixed much with the world, 
and possessed opportunities of seeing a good deal 
both before and behind the curtain. The present 
result is more a book of personal anecdotes than 
an autobiography; and the public appear to have 
applauded his judgment in making it so, for already 
we have the second edition of the work.* 

Our author tells us that he was dandled on the 
knee of Howard the philanthropist, and that he saw 
Lord North, although unable now to recollect either. 
Jolin Wesley he both saw and heard in childhood. 
“A servant taking me out to walk, I saw him in a 
black gown, his long white hair over his shoulders, 
as in his portraits, at which I stared as at something 
wonderful. Children were clambering on the timbers, 
close to where I stood. On a sudden, he stopped in 
his discourse, turned round towards them, and called 
out in a clear, loud tone: “Come down, you boys, or 
be quiet.”’ Another divine of eminence in America, 
called Murray, he likewise remembers; the same who 
received from his countrymen the sobriquet of 
Salvation Murray, to distinguish him from another of 
the same name styled Damnation Murray. Franklin 
preferred the doctrine of the former, remarking, that 
‘it was more natural than otherwise that God should 
reconcile a lapsed world to himself.’ 

When Mr Redding had seen, as he tells us, ‘a score 
of summers,’ he set out for London, and in due time 
—19 hours to 84 miles!—arrived at Bath, and found 
it realise the descriptions we read in obsolete novels. 
The pump-room was too small for the crowd of 
fashion, and almost every house exhibited a hatch- 
ment. Quin called Bath ‘the finest place in the 
world for an old cock to go to roost in.’ Its merits, 
however, were more various, for it was choked up by 
the beau-monde, who rushed thither to drink water 
and to dance, as well as to die. 

‘Among the distinguished individuals then in Bath, 
were William Pitt, and the overshadowed Lord 
Melville ; the latter under the cloud of his impeach- 
ment. Pitt was rapidly sinking. ‘The battle of 
Austerlitz, and defeat of the last coalition, pressed 
him to the earth. His desire was to be like his 
father, a great war-minister, without the experience 
and due appreciation of the difference of circumstances 
and times. His stamina were gone; Bath did him no 
good. ‘Two or three bottles of wine a day ceased to 
stimulate, and he had constant recourse to large doses 
of laudanum. 

‘An official, in attendance at the House of 
Commons, used to be ready with a full beaker of 
port-wine when Piit arrived. This he quaffed off 
nearly to the quantity of a pint before he entered. 
He would repeat the draught in the course of the 
evening. I have at this time a friend who knew the 
official, proud of relating the circumstance. The 
reaction of such a custom was inevitable. Care about 
self-esteem did not keep him politically honest. Did 
the consciousness of it lead him to wine, or was it 
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pure love of the beverage? Perhaps it was neither— 
a stimulant had become necessary to a feeble stomach. 
His father was fond of port wine, and took it despite 
the gout. 

‘The sight of Pitt’s person was not calculated to 
strengthen his cause with his youthful advocate, for 
- I was then. His countenance, forbidding and 

ant, was repellent of affection, and not made to 
~ loved, full of disdain, of self-will, and, as a whole, 
destitute of massiveness ; his forehead alone was lofty 
and good. He walked with his nose elevated in the 
air; premature age was stamped upon his haggard 
features.... As I recollect, he seemed nearly as tall 
as myself—in flesh, the merest scarecrow, which, per- 
haps, made him seem taller than he really was, having, 
by the use of alcohol, attenuated the muscular fibre.’ 

It was later than this our author found Gravesend 
*a miserable little place,’ where he was charged five 
shillings for a biscuit and a glass of spirits and 
water. A companion, disapproving of the exorbitant 
profit, smashed stealthily half-a-dozen glasses on the 
sideboard. 

Mr Redding’s acquaintance with the author of 
Lacon, who is mentioned repeatedly throughout the 
book, commenced in this wise: 

*I was sitting alone expecting a summons to dinner 
one day, when the door of the room opened, and, with 
little ceremony, a hard pallid-faced gentleman in black 
entered, and began : 

“| have heard of you, sir; wished much to be 
acquainted ; came from ‘Tiverton; called to ask if you 
had seen one of my pamphlets,” handing over one ; 
“singular thing, sir.” 

“ Pray, sir, whom have I the honour of addressing ?” 

“My name, sir, is the Reverend Caleb Colton, 
Cambridge Fellow, curate of Tiverton.” 

“Pray, sir, take a seat.” Here commenced my 
acquaintance with that singular personage, the author 
of Lacon. A first-rate scholar and shrewd thinker ; 
most superstitious about spiritual appearances. His 
pamphlet related to the Sampford ghost, and most 
extraordinary things he stated as facts, and verbally 
re-affirmed. He talked of the church, of Horace, of 
his own poetry, of which he had a lofty idea, and of 
Dr Johnson’s opinion of spirits. In vain was dinner 
announced ; he took no hint, and, being pleased with 
his conversation, I thought the best way was to ask 
him to take a share of what awaited myself. He 
jumped at the offer, and said it would prolong conver- 
sation. I remember there were ducks on the table, 
and that he dined off a very small portion of one of 
them. Of wine, no dean, “orthodox in port,” could seem 
fonder in moderation. It was midnight before he 
departed. His conversation was scholastic and clever, 
mingled with the wonders of the ghost. He had sat 
up two nights, had found the bells of the house rung, 
had undone the wires, and still the mysterious sounds 
were heard. He had rushed with a light into the 
apartment, and counted five or six vibrations of a 
clapper while he looked on. He had listened to 
footsteps on the stairs, where nothing could be seen, 
and had been so convinced of supernatural agency, 
that he had made himself responsible for two hundred 
pounds, to be paid to the poor of the parish, if the 
thing should be proved an imposture. This was a 
great proof of his sincerity, as no man loved money 
more. It may be observed, that he was so credulous 
about ghosts, he would not walk home of an evening 
across his own churchyard, unless he was lighted by 
some one, and a little girl of ten years of age used to 
accompany him on such occasions, carrying a lantern. 
He gave me a pressing invitation to Tiverton, and 
quoted many lines from a poem he was composing, 
called 

“ Now,” said he, “do you think any lines of Pope 
are more euphonical than these?” 


‘His conceit at first surprised me, but seeing his © 
weak side, I flattered him. 

“Really they are good, and very like”—— 

“There, sir, I think these will convince you I can 
write verses of some merit.” 

‘His repetition was like a boy declaiming at a 
grammar-school ; upon all other topics he was shrewd, 
informing, and agreeable. He laid bare a sophistry 
admirably, and when he felt he had succeeded, he 
indicated it by a peculiar twinkle from the corners of 
his cunning gray eyes, bespeaking his satisfaction. 
His cheek-bones were high, and his features denoted 
none of that intellectual power which he undoubtedly 
possessed, rather the result of labour than genius. 
He seemed in conversation as though his whole life 
had been devoted to controversial debate, and that he 
had employed all his time in detecting fallacies. His 
learning was great, his reading extensive, his memory 
retentive. He quoted from English, Greek, and 
Latin writers with great facility, when he wanted 
to illustrate any subject. His knowledge of the 
Scripture was apt and profound, yet he was careless 
in morals, selfish, reckless in conduct, and sceptical 
in his faith.’ 

Mr Redding was, of course, disappointed with the 
appearance of Madame de Staél; who, however, was 
‘not ugly, but simply uninteresting and ordinary in 
feature, and somewhat heavy and rather full in person.’ 
The conversational talents of this remarkable woman 
are well known ; but the practical distinction she drew 
between the English and German characters, in reply 
to a question of Mr Redding, is as acute anid as true 
as anything of hers we have seen. ‘ Asking her what 
she thought of the Germans, she replied in some 
respects they were mystics, fond of the extravagant, 
because their rulers left them little else with which 
they could deal freely. They were not always exact 
reasoners, but that was an inconvenience under their 
circumstances which political amelioration would 
remove. They were baptised in theories, but might still 
put to shame the logical English, who spoke continually 
of Locke and reason, and obeyed custom. “ You do 
not take the trouble to test the soundness of your 
customs. The Germans are only at liberty to dream, 
but cannot act on their dreams.” 

The conversation of Dr Wolcot at seventy-seven 
years of age was as racy asever. As a physician, he 
seems to have been born a generation before his time. 
He outraged both the faculty and the people by 
permitting his fever patients to drink as much cold 
water as they pleased ; he affronted and dismayed the 
apothecaries by analysing their medicines; and he 
said to Mr Redding with his heretical candour: ‘A 
physician can do little more than watch nature; and 
if he sees her inclined to go right, give her a shove 
on the back.’ When Wolcot was in Jamaica, the 
governor’s sister asked him the news one morning, 
and he ‘ told her that a cherub had been caught up in 
the Blue Mountains, and brouglit into the town, 

“ What did they do with it, my dear doctor?” 

“Put it in a cage with a parrot.” 

“ And what then, doctor?” 

“In the morning, the parrot had pecked out both 
its eyes.” 

“You don’t say so!”’ 

Wolcot was first patron of Opie, whom he 
brought forward in a very judicious manner. The 
young artist began with heads at 5s., which increased 
to 10s. 6d.; and on returning, after his first painting 
expedition, with twenty guineas in his possession, 
‘so wonderful was the sum in his unaccustomed eyes, 
that he first flung the money on the doctor's table in 
a sort of rapture, and then sweeping the coin all off 

upon the carpet, rolled himself over it, exclaiming: 
“ Here I be mgs in gold!”’ 


Among Mr 
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whom he found ‘ always the same elegant and amiable 
creature, with the same sweet simple smile, and 
modest manners. Through another acquaintance, 
an old lady, less known, he heard of some of the cele- 
brities of a former generation. ‘“ Charles Churchill,” 
she observed, “nobody could ever dream he was able 
to write such fine poetry, who knew him as well as 
I did. He was such a heavy, dull man, and had so 
little to say in company. He often dined with my 
father, and had a great name with the players.” 
Wilkes, she told me, generally came to her father’s 
house with Churchill, and had all the conversation, 
having something to say to everybody and about 
everything, but he was so ugly..... I found that Mrs 
Kendal, for that was Miss Cotes’s name by marriage, 
did not think much of her father’s friend as a gentle- 
man, though as a poet, the world, she said, wasfull of 
his praises.’ 

Among the originals in this amusing cabinet, not 
the least interesting is M. Mentelle, a French mathe- 
matician. He was a handsome man of four or five 
and thirty, who lived in a summer-house in a garden 
—a glazed room about ten feet square—which he 
occupied free of cost, giving a half-crown lesson once 
a week to supply himself with food: ‘I entered his 
cell, occupied by himself and his books, nearly to 
repletion, together with a long box or chest, in which 
were several blankets, and across it a plank, on which 
he was sitting, his feet and legs in the box for the 
sake of warmth, his back against the wall which 
received the sashes on both sides, some of which had 
@ pane or two fractured, and mended with paper, on 
which I observed closely written Greek characters. 
Before him was a tilted board, which served him for a 
table, and by the side of the box, an old arm-chair, on 
which several folio volumes lay open, one upon anotlier. 
From the ceiling, suspended by a rusty wire, just over 
his primitive table, hung a piece of tin-plate bent into 
the form of a lamp, with a wick and oil in it. A 
small can stood in one corner, and in another, an 
earthen pitcher of water.’ This gentleman conversed 
fluently in Greek, Latin, English, Italian, German, 
and Arabic; and read various other tongues, including 
Chinese. He had travelled on foot all over the con- 
tinent. ‘He was on intimate terms with the members 
of the French Institute, and the principal men of 
science in Paris; and a curious figure he cut walking 
with some of them arm in arm in a soiled flannel 
jacket and trousers, without stockings, through the 
fashionable Boulevards, as was often the case.’ Mr 
Redding strongly advised the philosopher to abandon 
his cherished idea of coming to England, where 
poverty is only not as great a crime as robbery. 
‘Your innocent sleep by the wood-side would be 
deemed a crime. The juge de paix would send you 
to prison for that alone, and, if money were found 
upon you, it would aggravate the offence. He would 
ask why you did not get a bed, if you were an honest 
man. He would say you were a beggar, or were 
hunting game. Your knowledge, if displayed, would 
be treated as an aggravation of your offence, “ for one 
who knew so much must be an idler, who would not 
work for his bread.” Do not come to England unless 
you have money, and a good coat.’ 

Let us now call up Foscolo; for Mr Redding, with 
great good taste, concerns himself only with the 
dead. ‘Foscolo lived at Moulsey, but had a lodging 
in Blenheim Street. There my introduction took 
place to this friend of Alfieri, well known as he was 
throughout Europe. Foscolo, at the moment I entered 
the room, was under the hands of his barber, lathered 
to the eyes. The lower part of his face looked like 
the wood-cut of a monkey I had in an edition of 
Gay’s Fables, when I was a boy. The upper part was 
fine, a good forehead, fine large gray eyes, his brow 
expansive, scanty sandy-coloured hair, all, however, 


depreciated by the suds and napkin over his shoulders. 
He sputtered from his ample lips through the snowy 
froth: “ Sit down, my good friend ; I have heard of you 
—we will talk presently.” His scraggy neck was bare, 
but amid all, his countenance was expressive of high 
genius. He was scrupulously neat in his person, and 
gentlemanly when he pleased. . . . . His temper was 
his great failing ; and he would too often disregard the 
exact truth in the relation of a fact, and thus get into 
a dilemma, and to get out of it, shew his quickness of 
feeling. .. . . We used to play at chess together, when 
he would make a bad move, and flying into a passion 
with himself, tear off his hair by the handful. I there- 
fore proposed that we should play no more, as it might 
lead to a personal quarrel. He said that he was sorry 
for it; he could not help quarrelling with himself, 
being so careless in his moves. Here is a poetical 
portrait of Foscolo by himself: 


A furrowed brow, intent and deep-sunk eyes, 

Fair hair, lean cheeks, and mind and aspect bold! 
The proud quick lip, where seldom smiles arise— 

Bent head, and well-formed neck, breast rough and 


cold, 

Limbs well composed; simple in dress, yet choice; 

Swift or to move, act, think, or thought unfold. 
Temperate, firm, kind, unused to flattering lies, 

Adverse to the world, adverse to me of old; 
Ofttimes alone and mournful, evermore 

Most pensive, all unmoved by hope or fear; 
By shame made timid, and by anger brave; 

My subtle reason speaks: but ah! I rave— 
*Twixt vice and virtue hardly know to steer— 

Death may for me have fame and rest in store! 


An amusing account is given of the indignation of 
a lady of the genus irritable, who was offered twelve 
guineas per sheet by the New Monthly Magazine, 
edited nominally by Thomas Campbell, but really by 
Mr Redding. ‘To imagine that I should write on 
such terms,’ wrote Miss Mitford, ‘is ridiculous. I 
left off writing for the magazines generally because 
sixteen was not enough, and in my letter to Mr V—— 
was as clear as possible on the point: I especially said 
six guineas an article, long or short.’ ‘These were the 
palmy days of the monthly magazines. How much 
do they pay now? The annuals, too, we remember— 
at least the first-class annuals—did not count the 
pages at all: they paid fifteen guineas per prose 
article. The contributions to the Book of Beauty were 
on a different footing: they were a homage to the fair 
editress, aly Blessington, whose female contributors 
usually received an ornamental pen, or some other 
article of trifling value, as a return of courtesy. 

Mr Redding is not an out-and-out admirer of Lamb. 
*Lamb’s dislike of the country, born and bred in Lon- 
don as he was, seems rational enough; and from the 
same cause, his affection for ale and tobacco, attach- 
ments worthy of those who dislike flowers, kitchen- 
gardens, and love company, particularly low company. 
Lamb felt himself at home here. He owne, notwith- 
standing, that he hal a delicacy towards sheep-steal- 
ing. Were not the Edinburgh Reviewers right—could 
such a man be a poet? His charming essays came 
from his own habitual feelings, and the peculiarities 
of his social habits, and were quaint, fruitful pictures 
of certain things allied with those habits. Poetry is 
a different matter, and more universal in its nature— 
at least, that poetry which confers a lasting reputa- 
tion. A poet born, bred, educated, and continually 
resident in a great city, with none but urban asso- 
ciations, is like a stall-bred ox that never pastured. 
The map of Lamb’s world, and that of his followers, 
extended from Hampstead to Camberwell, and from 
Brentford to Bow. ‘They had heard, it was true, of 
other countries beyond those limits, which were the 
sojourn of the ‘Troglodites, whose heads grew beneath 
their shoulders, for all they knew or cared about 
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them. Porter was their nectar; the tavern-board or 
the book-cleared table in chambers, the fresh lobster, 
and the toastel] cheese at supper, a little discourse on 
their own theories, amid the incense of the Indian 
weed, and they were in their element. Lamb had 
not seen the “wide” world. He cherished his cir- 
cumscription, and he was right if he liked it best. 
He was a kind relative, a good but peculiar man, but 
had no sympathetic rejoicings with wild wanderers. 
He was an original, radically of the city in his habits 
as well as literature. The ‘Thames was his lake, not 
Bala or Derwentwater; the oozy beds of the coal- 
lighters on the fragrant borders of their opaque waters 
bathed his spirit. He loved the place of his nativity, 
and the streets and dwellings that he had known so 
long. The dinginess of Fleet Street and the ‘Temple 
was his precious verd antique. All this was natural, 
nor am I aware that he ever upbraided or envied 
those who expatiated more at large. His “ sect” died 
with him.’ 

If we had room, we should be glad to quote a 
scene between Campbell and Professor Wilson. ‘The 
former was talking with warmth of the tyranny of the 
Czar Nicholas in tearing away Polish children from 
their families; and Wilson conteniling in grave bad- 
inage that it was all an error arising from mistransla- 
tion; that the young Poles were really young pigs. 

But we must have dore; and we give Mr Redding 
the last word: ‘ Horace Twiss, with his grave coun- 
tenance, who should have been called single-speech, 
for he made but one good speech in parliament, was a 
sober and attentive man of business—his solemnity 
sometimes passing for extra wisdom. One day, going 
to see a friend in the Temple, I met him on the 
ground-floor. “Come with me,” said he; “ Twiss is 
rehearsing; don’t make a noise.” Iforace had to be 
down at the house that evening. We peeped through 
the keyhole, hearing him in practice, and saw him 
address the tongs, placed upright against the bars, as 
* Mr Speaker ;” but we could not hear all the oration. 
The honourable member preserved wondrous gravity, 
and the tongs falling, said to himself: “ Ay, now the 
Speaker has left the chair.” ’ 


LURKING POISONS. 


For years past we have been taking lessons in mis- 
trust, and are more than half afraid of swallowing 
poison with our daily food. It would be well were 
we still more mistrustful, not only with respect to 
food, but to various other articles which are contin- 
ually passing through our hands. Poison lurks in 
a thousand places and things where we do not expect 
to find it, and a very slight circumstance often suflices 
to transform what we deemed a trifle of no account, 
into a death-dealing agent. Even when fatal conse- 
quences actually ensue, they are frequently attributed 
to any cause rather than the right one, especially in 
cases where children are the sufferers. 

It may not, perhaps, be amiss to instance a few 
such cases, and I do so with the view of putting 
persons on their guard, and inducing them to make 
themselves acquainted with the nature and properties 
of many dangerous things by which they are sur- 
rounded, and so prevent the repetition of accidents 
which are now, through ignorance, of frequent occur- 
rence. Take, for example, the following: 

Not many days ago, the wife of a well-to-do farmer 
with whom I am acquainted came to town on the 
market-day, leaving an infant of ten months old in 
the especial charge of ler eldest daughter. Almost 


engaging little girl, was taken suddenly ill. Violent 
attacks of vomiting, between. which the child lay in 
a kind of death-like torpor, were the symptoms, and 
a tooth, which was just making its appearance, was 
blamed as the cause of her suffering. As, however, 
some time elapsed, and no perceptible improvement 
took place in the state of the little patient, the sister 
became alarmed, and despatched a servant to recall 
the mother. On her arrival, she also set down every- 
thing to the tooth, and but for the inquiries of a 
friend, to whom the circumstances of poor baby’s 
illness were pathetically detailed, the aforesaid incisor 
would have borne the blame of having caused it. 

The friend, however, could not divest herself of the 
idea that the child’s sufferings were not the result of 
teething, but of some mineral poison that had been 
accidentally administered to it, particularly when 
informed, that after it had taken the breast, though 
the sickness was greater, the bad symptoms began to 
abate. 

‘Are you quite sure,’ she asked, ‘that your little 
one had eaten nothing injurious?’ 

‘Quite sure,’ replied the mother, almost indignant 
at the bare idea that her darling’s sufferings had been 
caused by any carelessness or neglect on her part. 
‘Indeed,’ she added, ‘knowing she was about some 
teeth, I would not trust her to a servant, but fed her 
myself; and she was in no other hands except those 
of my daughter this morning.’ 

‘Then had she no playthings near her?’ 

* Not any.’ 

‘O no,’ interposed the daughter; ‘the only thing 
she touched was a piece of paper, and at first I 
thought it had made her sick, as she swallowed a 
bit of it, and sucked the colour off the remainder.’ 

The solution of the matter was now made perfectly 
plain. A few more questions proved the correctness 
of the visitor’s suspicions. The paper alluded to was 
a large ticket of a brilliant and beautiful green colour, 
which had been taken off some article of clothing. 
Its gay hue and the glittering letters had attracted 
the child’s attention; and the mother, never deeming 
such a trifle could contain anything injurious, unhesi- 
tatingly placed in the eagerly outstretched little palm 
a portion of a most deadly poison. Fortunately, the 
dose did not prove sufficient to destroy life, though it 
was quite strong enough to place it in jeopardy. 

When paper-hangings were more expensive, and 
consequently less common than they are at present, 
the walls of two rooms in my father’s house were 
washed with a green solution. Whenever these walls 
were swept, the person performing the operation was 
sure to complain of sickness, and an acid coppery taste 
in the mouth. This is easily accounted for, though I 
believe it occurred several times before any person 
attributed it to the real cause. Of course, the sweeping 
removed a portion of the colouring matter from 
the walls, in the form of a fine and subtle dust, which, 
being inhaled, produced slight symptoms of poisoning. 
Here, too, a child had nearly lost her life from 
repeatedly wetting her finger with saliva to rub the 
colouring matter off the wall. 

a similarly injurious nature are the brilliant 
green-hued paper-hangings which have been so much 
in use of late. Only a few weeks ago, a medical 
man, writing to one of our leading journals, gave 
an account of his having suffered seriously from 
them. It appears from his statement, that being in 
the habit of spending a considerable portion of his 


immediately after her departure, the child, a most 


time in a room hung with paper of the objectionable 
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hue, he became ill, but, removing to another apart- 
ment, he speedily recovered. Subsequently, return- 
ing to his old place and habits, the bad symptoms 
again appeared. 

Ilis suspicions were aroused; and certain chemical 
experiments proved, beyond the possibility of doubt, 
that a highly poisonous matter had been extracted 
from the green-coloured paper, and transferred to his 
system, by inhalation, to an extent sufficient to bring 
on serious indisposition. 

It seems, moreover, that in one of the continental 
cities, the police authorities have interfered, and 
actually rent paper-hangings of this particular colour 
from the walls, to prevent the dangerous results which 
might have otherwise ensued to those who occupied 
the apartment. 

It was suggested, some time ago, that the gas con- 
tained in the air-balls which have lately been such 
favourite toys, might, under certain circumstances, 
render them anything but safe articles to place in the 
hands of the rising generation. But it seems that 
here again the actual loss of two lives has resulted 
from the use of poisonous colouring matters in their 
decoration. 

The sufferers were the children of a man who 
manufactures these air-balls; and his whole family 
have suffered, more or less, by inhaling the poison. 
For my part, I honestly rejoice at the introduction of 
any new and attractive plaything, deeming it no light 
matter to furnish a child with a source of pleasure; 
but surely novelty is too dearly purchased at the cost 
of human life. 

Again, it is quite possible that a sufficient amount 
of poison to affect the wearer may be rubbed off a 
dress. A few months ago, many of the young women 
employed in a great Parisian dress-making establish- 
ment became suddenly ill while at their work. ‘They 
were making up a number of ball-dresses, of a 
peculiarly beautiful and novel shade of green, and 
the friction indispensably attendant on their labour, 
had displaced a portion of the colour, which they 
had inhaled. 

A physician of eminence, who was consulted on 
the occasion, gave it as his opinion, that should these 
dresses be worn in a ball-room, a sufficient quantity 
of poison would be mingled with the atmosphere to 
produce most dangerous consequences to the 
company. 

These are only a few out of numerous cases which 
present themselves as all springing from similar 
causes. But they are sufficient for my present 
purpose, since they give ample testimony of the 
harm which may result from ignorance in a very 
simple matter, and also furnish instances of the 
various forms under which one poison only may be 
presented to us without awakening suspicion. 

Take the first case quoted. All persons who have 
anything to do with children, well know with what 
avidity the youngsters beg for pieces of coloured 
paper. They watch eagerly for the time when 
the last sheets of note-paper are taken from 
the cover, or the envelopes from the gay band 
which confines them, in order to appropriate these 
little works of art—for truly many of them may 
be called such—to the manufacture of sundry devices. 
And probably not one mother out of a hundred is 
conscious that a misapplication of some of these 
innocent-looking and muchi-coveted articles might 
cost a child’s life. 

We need only ascertain of what such colouring 
matters are composed to see clearly the cause of 
such disastrous effects. The majority of greens, in 
fact, all the most beautiful, are preparations of copper, 
the only mineral which produces that colour. In Ure’s 
Dictionary, we find, under the head ‘green paints,’ a list 
of seven greens, nearly all of which are different prepa- 


rations of copper. Scheele’s green, and Schweinfurth 
green, the two most beautiful pigments of this hue, are 
both deadly poisons. The first is composed of oxide 
of copper, and arsenous acid, or white oxide of arsenic. 
Schweinfurth green, which is a still finer colour, 
contains the above-named ingredients, but in different 
proportions, and with acetic acid in addition. With 
regard to the first, Dr Ure tells us that it was 
detected, a few years before the publication of his 
work, as the colouring matter of some Parisian bon- 
bons, by the Conseil de Salubrité; since which, the 
confectioners were prohibited from using it by the 
French government. More recently, I have myself 
read of a case where a child was poisoned through 
sucking the green colour off some twelfth-cake 
ornaments. 

Now, where so large a proportion of the various 
shades of green are known to be formed by a mixture of 
some of the most powerfully poisonous substances, and 
since only persons possessing considerable chemical 
knowledge can distinguish those that are the least 
injurious, it is surely advisable to caution all who are 
not so well infurmed. Even when green is produced 
by a mixture of biue and yellow, Prussian blue, the 
one most commonly employed, is in itself slightly 
poisonous. 

Before passing from the subject of colours, I will 
mention a few of the poisonous substances used in pro- 
ducing different shades for painting and dyeing. To 
attempt to give the exact composition of each colour, 
and the mode in which it is produced, would occupy 
too much time and space; as it is, I only intend to 
name a few, simply with a view to put persons on 
their guard against the misapplication of articles 
innocent enough in their proper places, and hurtful 
only when, as in the case quoted at the commence- 
ment of this little paper, they are placed in the hands 
of those who divert them from their original uses. 

Among the colouring substances used by the manu- 
facturers of paper-hangings and painted papers, are 
white-lead, chrome yellow—a preparation of lead— 
Prussian blue, blue verditer—a preparation of copper— 
and the greens already mentioned. ‘The above-named 
are all poisonous; and when we consider the immense 
number of articles wrapped in these painted papers, 
no more need be said as to the necessity for great 
care in placing them in the hands of children, since 
any one knows that almost everything given to a 
child under two years of age is carried to the mouth. 
Even those of larger growth are apt to do the same 
thing; hence the danger above alluded to. 

Probably, with respect to paper-hangings, much of 
the mischief might be obviated by using those which 
are glazed ; or—as it rarely happens that the whole 
surface is so, the opposite effects produced by dead 
and bright shades being considered so desirable—they 
might be varnished after having been hung on the 
walls. 

But green or other coloured articles are by no 
means the only ones against the improper use of 
which a caution is necessary. In looking through 
the columns of a newspaper, we frequently meet 
with paragraphs like the following: ‘A poor woman, 
who died lately at Bratoft, near Spilsby, Lincoln- 
shire, after a few days’ illness, had incautiously 
applied some tallow from a candle to a scratch on her 
face. In a few hours after the application, her head 
and face became very painful, and previously to her 
dissolution, had swollen to a frightful extent—the 
consequence of some very poisonous ingredients used 
by chandlers for purifying tallow.’ This was inserted 
in November 1851. In the following January, a 
similar case is quoted: ‘A young man has died at 
Hull from putting tallow on a pimple on his face. 
The tallow contained arsenous acid, and verdigris 


had in consequence accumulated on the candlestick.’ 
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Amongst the poorer classes of the community, tallow 
is a very favourite specific. As in the instances 
already mentioned, it is applied to scratches, pimples. 
euts, and a hundred other trifling hurts. If a child 
is suffering from a co'd in the head, a thousand to 
one but its nose will be tallowed before it goes to bed. 
while a tallow-pluster, applied to the chest, is con- 
sidered the ‘ sovereign’st thing on earth’ to relieve any 
oppression there, or difficulty of breathing. I once 
saw such an application made to a frightful burn on 
the breast of an infant. It produced no injurious 
effect, because it so happened that these candles did 
not contain the poisonous ingredient which is to be 
found in some, as all tallow is not exposed to the 
same bleaching process, some being simply whitened 
by age. Where, however, there is a quick sale, or an 
unusually large demand, certain substances are used 
to improve the colour which impart a poisonous 
quality. 

Of course, only the initiated can tell which are 
harmless and which hurtful; hence the necessity for 
the disuse of tallow as a salve; for though I have 
mentioned the lower classes of the community as 
those who make the most frequent use of it, they by 
no means stand alone. It is an old-fashioned and 
very favourite remedy even with some middle-class 
folk, as I can avouch from my own actual knowledge; 
and those with whom it is not, may do good by 
warning others against it. It is horrid to think of 
the suffering which might have been entailed on the 
poor child to whose burned breast a tallow-plaster 
was applied, had it contained the poison so many 
candles do. 


More recently than any of the above cases, two lives 
have been lost in consequence of the careless exposure 
of certain photographic chemicals of a deadly nature. 

In the first case, a photographer had left a vessel 
containing a poisonous solution on the sill of a window 
opening into a neighbour’s premises. The child of the 
latter drank the liquid, and died. 

‘The second case is still more to be regretted, since 
the ease with which photographic chemicals may be 
procured, furnished the of ¢ itting suicide 
to a girl of sixteen, who had been a couple of montlis 
in the service of the artist’s mother. ‘The unhappy 
young woman had deliberately carried a bottle of 
cyodide of potassium—a substance which, on solution 
in a pure liquid, becomes prussic acid—to her bed- 
room, mixed a portion with water, and drank it. 
The coroner before whom the inquiry respecting the 
cause of death was made, strongly condemned the 
indiscriminate sale of such deadly articles, and recom- 
mended the interference of the legislature to prevent 
it. I cannot too strongly impress on the minds of 
those who use such dangerous substances, that the 
greatest care ouglit to be taken to prevent their falling 
into inexperienced hands. Probably the amateur is 
less likely to err in this respect than the professional 
photographer, since the latter, from constantly having 
them in hand, is apt to forget they are anything but 
the tools of his trade. 

To add to those instances would be easy; but I 
will mention only one more case of poisoning from the 
accidental misapplication of an article in daily use. 
A lady who was in the habit of using what is called 
‘almond flavour’ for culinary purposes, incautionsly 
left the bottle containing it within reach of a child, 
who, naturally supposing that what mamma put into 
her sweet-cakes must be good, seized the phial, 
drank the contents, and expired instantly, from an 
= powerful dose of hydrocyanic or prussic 


Any comment on the above cases is needless. They 
speak for themselves; and should the attention drawn 
to them here be the means of inducing persons to 
make themselves acquainted with the properties of the 


articles they use, and thus prevent their misapplica- 
tion, the writer’s purpose in collecting them will have 
been fulfilled. 


CAMEL-EXPEDITIONS IN AMERICA. 


ENGROSSED with matters of European concern, per- 
haps few among us are aware of the energetic 
efforts which the government of the United States 
has latterly been making to establish means of 
communication across the great wildernesses which 
stretcl: from the borders of the Mississippi to the new 
American settlements on the Pacific. ‘These efforts 
remind us of the almost continuous series of expedi- 
tions to lay open the course of the Niger and obtain 
a knowledge of the interior of Africa. Beginning 
with Lewis and Clarke, there have been numberless 
expeditions in the far west, all more or less successful, 
one of the more adventurous and interesting of these 
journeys being that of Colonel Fremont, late candi- 
date for the presidency, whose achievements in 
opening a way across the Rocky Mountains gained 
for him the appellation of the Path-finder. 

In pursuing these long and hazardous explorations, 
two chief difficulties were to be encountered—collision 
with the tribes of Indians, and the unsuitableness 
of the ground for wheeled carriages. With their skill 
as strategists and marksmen, the Anglo-Americans 
could indeed beat off successive hosts of natives; and 
in point of fact, what with slaughter, natural decay, 
and diplomatic conciliation, the Indians are not now so 
formidable as they were even a few yearsago. But the 
prodigious obstacles presented by nature still remain 
to be conquered|—great trackless plains destitute of 
water, occasionally a broad river with shelving banks, 
rocky ravines, and lofty mountains. The transport 
of water in sufficient abundance for man and horse 
has, in particular, been found not more practicable 
than in the deserts of Arabia. Horses, bullocks, men, 
sunk under the privations to which the want of water 
exposed them; and nothing more dismal can be 
pictured than the track pursued by several of these 
expeditions—the route for a thousand miles shewing 
the bleaching bones of animals, along with the wreck of 
carriages and other objects which had to be abandoned 
by the daily diminishing force that still contrived to 
keep its face westward. At length it was proposed 
to try an expedition with the assistance of Camels, 
to be imported for the purpose from some place in 
Asia. The project, however, encountered the amount 
of doubt and opposition usually given to everything 
new and untried. It had been stated, on the autho- 
rity of Father Huc, an old traveller in Tatary, that 
the camel cannot swim; and, strangely enough, no 
one could positively rebut the assertion. Now, if 
Father Huc was right, there was at once an end of 
the scheme for employing camels in America, whose 
deep and broad rivers must be crossed in the passage 
across the plains. After some little debate, it was 
resolved to import camels and make the trial; if they 
would swim —and, barring their obstinate tempers, 
why should they not?—the practicability of exploring 
in any direction was settled. 

Who dves not look with some interest on the 
discussion of this curious problem—now solved, as 
we shall proceed to relate? 

Nearly a hundred camels and dromedaries were 
imported into the United States; their place of land- 
ing being Indianola, a port in ‘Texas, on the Gulf of 
Mexico. Here, being turned loose for a time to 
recruit after the fatigues and discomforts of their long 
voyage, they got into good health, and were conducted 
to San Antonio, to be employed in the expedition of 
Lieutenant Beale and that of Captain Pope for sinking 
Artesian wells in the deserts intersected by the Rio 
Picos. According to the account given in a New York 
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newspaper,* which we chiefly draw on for what follows, 
Lieutenant Beale left San Antonio on the 25th of 
June, having selected for his expedition twenty-three 
camels and three dromedaries, ‘The camels were 
laden with a large portion of the grain necessary for 
the teams of mules. ‘I'hose of them which, in their 
native country, had been trained to this business, were 
found capable of carrying a thousand pounds-weight. 
The expedition took the route from San Antonio to 
El Paso, and thence up the Rio Grande to Albu- 
querque, at some distance west of which the new 
explorations were to begin. From San Antonio to 
Albuquerque, by this route, the distance is over a 
thousand miles, a large part of it through districts 
very scantily supplied with either grass or water. It 
was accomplished in forty-five days, the train moving 
at an average rate of four miles an hour, and the 
camels bearing the journey perfectly well. From 
Albuquerque the expedition marched to Zufii, an 
outlying settlement of New Mexico. Lieutenant 
Beale left Zufii on the 28th of August, having obtained 
an escort of troops from Fort Defiance, situate some 
ninety miles to the north in the country of the 
Navajos. His route lay nearly due west, along the 
35th parallel of north latitude, and through a region 
hitherto almost unknown. As far as the Little 
Colorado, the road, though with volcanic ranges of 
mountains constantly in sight, some of them capped 
with snow, was comparatively level. There were 
abundant supplies of grass, with timber sufficient for 
fuel, and plenty of water. After crossing Little 
Colorado, which was followed for some days, and 
which has a wide and fertile bottom, with a fringe of 
cotton-wood along the banks, the expedition encoun- 
tered the San Francisco mountain, having on its 
eastern slope great forests of pine, and on its western 
forests of cedar. From the western foot of this moun- 
tain the country grows more barren, till, near the 
banks of the Colorado, it becomes a desert, excepting 
the bottom lands, a few miles in extent. The river 
here was found to be from two or three hundred 
yards wide, flowing at the rate of three or four miles 
an hour, and with nineteen feet of water in the mid- 
channel, It was unobstructed by rocks, and was 
apparently navigable for large steamers. The inhabit- 
ants of an Indian village represented the river as 
maintaining the same character as at Fort Yuma, 
near its junction with the Gila. 

Now it was to be proved whether the camel could 
swim—a test to which Lieutenant Beale had looked 
forward with not a little anxiety. Having reached 


yet their feet to this hour have evinced no symptom 
of tenderness or injury; with heavy packs they have 
crossed mountains, ascended and descended precipit- 
ous places where an unladen mule found it difficult 
to pass, even with the assistance of the rider dis- 
mounted, and carefully picking its way. I think it 
would be within bounds to say that, in these various 
lateral explorations, they have traversed nearly 
double the distance passed over by our mules and 
wagons, 

‘Leaving home with all the prejudice attaching to 
untried experiments, and with many in our camp 
opposed to their use, and looking forward confidently 
to their failure, 1 believe, at this time, I may speak 
for every man in our party, when I say there is not 
one of them who would not prefer the most indifferent 
of our camels to four of our best mules, and I look 
forward hopefully to the time when they will be in 
general use in all parts of our country.’ 

The country, for eighty miles west of the 
continues a sandy desert, with but little water or 
grass. At that distance, the expedition struck the 
Mojave, which there began to have some water in its 
bed. Crossing the San Bernardino mountain by the 
Cajon Pass, they reached Los Angeles on the 20th 
of November. ‘This route is far preferable in every 
respect to that by the Gila, hitherto followed. It is 
especially adupted for the sheep-trade—sheep being 
the chief staple of New Mexico—and is likely to lead 
to increased trade and intercourse between New 
Mexico and California. 

What particularly adapts the camel for use in those 
regions is not merely its capacity to endure fatigue 
and long want of water, but the very coarse and 
scanty food with which it is content. ‘Those animals 
eat as they go along anything of a vegetable nature 
they find in their path, bending their long necks 
and throwing their heads into every narrow crevice 
of the rocks where grows a cactus or a clump of 
grass, or cropping the leaves from the branches of 
trees without in the least slackening their progress. 
In this respect, as in many others, they have a great 
advantage over mules or horses, which require food 
as regularly as man himself.— According to still later 
accounts, the camels were realising the best expecta- 
tions which had been formed respecting them; and 
we can fancy that their now thoroughly proved 
adaptability to exploratory purposes would suggest 
their being employed in expeditions to the interior 
of the Australian continent. 


the Colora:‘io, he was determined to settle the question 
for himself. The first camel brought to the bank 
refused to enter the river; but another being brought 


| down, to the great delight of the whole company, it 


took the water freely, and swam boldly across. ‘The 
others, tied one behind the other in strings of five, 
were taken across in the same way. They not only 
swam with ease, but, in this particular as in others, 
they seemed to outdo the horses and mules. ‘This 
seemed to be the only remaining test needed to estab- 
lish the character of the camel as a beast of burden 
specially suited for those regions. Lieutenant Beale 
had started with the determination that the experi- 
ment should be no partial one, and he made it a 
point to subject his camels to trials which no other 
animal could stand. As to the result, he thus 
expresses himself: 

‘In all our lateral explorations they have carried 
water, sometimes for more than a week, for the mules 
used by the men—themselves never receiving even a 


- bucketful to one of them; they have traversed 


patiently with heavy packs, on these explorations, 
countries covered with the sharpest volcanic rock, and 


* New York Tribune, January 22, 1858. 


TRADE IN DRINK. 


Tue liquor-traffic-suppression law of America is pro- 
claimed in this country to have been a failure—that 
is, impossible of observance, in any state where it 
has been tried. ‘The reports to this effect are, 
however, premature; at least they do not comport 
well with some facts of recent occurrence. In the 
year 1856, two hundred women entered the liquor- 
stores of Rockport, Essex county, Massachusetts, 
and destroyed all the liquors they could find. One of 
the sufferers by this Jenny-Geddes movement sued 
Stephen Perkins and his wife, who were concerned in 
it, and the case was lately decided in the supreme 
court at Salem by Chief-justice Shaw. The defend- 
ants were absolved, on the ground that the law had 
declared liquors kept for sale to be a nuisance, and 
it was therefore lawful for any person or multitude of 
persons to destroy them, wherever found. A salute 
of ten guns was fired in honour of the decision, and 
many instances have since occurred both of public 
officers and private individuals walking into liquor- 
stores and deliberately smashing every vessel contain- 
ing liquor which they could reach, of course without 
being liable to any action in consequence. In fact, 
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liquor for sale is now, in Massachusetts, a species of 
property for which the law affords no protection. 
‘The lowest ‘loafer’ on the streets may walk into the 
gayest liquor-palace, and do as he likes with it. 

The observance and working out of law in America 
is more tinged with the Lynch principle of natural 
justice than it is in our old and long settled country. 
Hence we perhaps see in the above facts a procedure 
which would never be sanctioned in England. Yet 
we would not advise the liquor interest with us to be 
too confident of the future. Their enemies are a 
small body, but they are indefatigable in their efforts 
to direct indignation at the public-houses—and when 
we sce such astounding mischiefs constantly flowing 
from that source, can we wonder at their success? 
To take an isolated example: There are 2239 public- 
houses in Liverpool, and the habits of the working- 
classes in that city are thus described by a missionary 
(Rev. J. A. Steinthal): ‘Saving is an exceptional 
virtue among them..... ‘The great, the chief 
kind of wasteful expenditure is the money spent 
on drink.. .. It is hardly possible to conceive 
the sums thus uselessly and foolishly spent. .... 
There is nothing which a man addicted to drink 
either reverences or fears. As long as the victim 
drinks, any attempt at moral or religious improve- 
ment is altogether hopeless. There is a general 
belief that intemperance is a very prevalent vice; 
I only wish it were more generally known how 
awful are its ravages, and that all persons would but 
see with their own eyes the ruin which it produces. 
I have seen fathers and mothers pledge their children’s 
clothes for drink. .... Until the curse of drink is 
removed, I have no hope of the permanent improve- 
ment of the working-classes. It is sad indeed to 
watch the degrading and hardening influence of the 
desire for drink. I constantly hear of men turning 
their wives and children out of doors, to find refuge 
where they can for the night. I have seen the ruins 
of a man’s furniture, which in drunken frenzy he had 
destroyed. I have seen the wife’s spare garments 
scorched and burned by the folly of a man who wished 
to make his fire burn brightly. Ihave seen the awful 
horrors of delirium tremens, when a man was as 
effectually mad as if labouring under mental disease, 
which indeed, for the time, he was. It has been my lot, 
of late, to see the tears flow down many a mother’s face, 
as she told me of her starving children, and yet I have 
known mothers spending their money at the public- 
house, wasting their husbands’ hard-earned wages for 
that which is not bread. ‘That which thus can deaden 
every natural affection, every appeal of duty, must be 
cast out from amongst us, if we are not to see greater 
degradations than we already deplore.’ 

In answer to the objection, you cannot make people 
sober by act of parliament, they affirm that to some 
extent you can. As is well known, a partially restric- 
tive act has been in force in Scotland for some time 
past. The entire cases of drunken disorderliness 
reported by the police in the seventeen principal towns 
of Scotland during the three first years were 116,101, 
against 145,366 in the three preceding years; of such 
cases on Sunday there were 4299, as contrasted with 
11,471.* Of there being a ratio, indeed, between the 
number of open public-houses and the amount of this 
appalling body-and-soul-destroying vice, we believe 
there can be no reasonable doubt. 

How strange to contrast with the results of drunken- 
ness in an industrious population the results of the 
providing of drink in certain cases. A recent lunacy- 
inquiry case reveals to us a capital in the brewing- 
trade advanced, in sixteen years, from L.200,000 to 


* From a pamphlet recently published by Mr Duncan M‘Laren, 
ey i in Seotland, Edinburgh 


1..600,000, enabling the fortunate trader to purchase 
a royal residence, to hunt in splendid style in the 
Highlands, to keep racers, to marry a lady of noble 
family, and settle on her a jointure of L.15,000 a 
year! We suppose the enjoyers and partakers of these 
drink-made fortunes look on the money in Vespasian’s 
spirit—Non olet. A touch ot Chief-justice Shaw would, 
however, change their tune—and it may come! 


INSTINCT. 


Tuov art not of my kind, nor knowest 
What manner of a soul I bear, 

Save by that instinct which thou shewest— 
God’s gift to thee, a jewel rare ; 

A charm by which to understand 

The pitying touch of this weak hand. 


Like some lost human sense, to thee 
It teaches what man cannot teach, 
Our common nature's mystery 
That lies beyond his reason’s reach: 
Thy quick bright eyes—so meek, so true— 
Can pierce my being through and through. 
I do but look on thee, and lo! 
Thou ’rt all one quiver of delight: 
Thou seew’st, thus dancing to and fro, 
Some beam of heaven’s refiected light, 
A flash of joy—a sportive ray, 
To haunt and guide my darkened way. 
What is thy need, O gentle friend! 
That thou must watch me where I sit 
Chasing vain shadows without end— 
Nursing sick sorrow’s fever fit ? 
Why whinest thou beside my door? 
I did but ery: ‘ My heart is sore.’ 


Thou canst not heal it: go thy way. 

Thou wilt not ?—Nay, then rest thee here: 
There's sumething in thy looks doth say 

* To me thy chamber is not drear.’ 
Methinks thou'rt sent—at last, though late, 
To teach me how to ‘ stand and wait.’ 


I never owned thee; nay, nor fed, 
Nor taught thee tricks as idlers do; 
Yet constant to my side thou ’rt led, 
Drawn by a chain that draweth few. 
Writhe as I may, in thee I find 
A patience passing human kind. 
What if I smote thee ?—Never wince! 
1 would not do myself that shame. 
My soul is struck, poor friend; yet since 
Revenge thou knowest not even by name, 
I will go pray while strength is mine 
For such a nature as is thine, 
Say, did I smite, wouldst thou leap up 
And touch my cheek with silent tongue? 
Ay, thou wouldst drain the bitter cup, 
Nor inly ery: ‘ My heart is stung,’ 
But melt my wrath with blithesome cheer, 
Turning my passion to a tear. 


1 could not so: the more my need. 
Heaven framed me with too keen a sense 
Of wounds that rankle while they bleed, 
And mine own helpless impotence 
In this blank world that round me rolls, 
Strewn with the wrecks of human souls. 
Come! lay thy head upon my knee, 
O gentle Teacher, wise as strong! 
I'll bow me down, and learn of thee 
To win by love that suffers long; 
And find all rest beneath the sun 


In the calm sense of duty done. E. L. H. 
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